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par ; and, we may add, generally something outre, absurd, or 
extravagant. Perfect consistency and propriety in dress he 
never can attain, and perhaps would not, if he could; for 
one of the most marked features of his character is a craving 
after singularity, in the art and fashion of his habiliments. 

Overlooking himself what partial deficiencies there may be 
in this department of his entire man, and thinking that the 
world will overlook them too, the equivocal gentleman affects 
the " bang up." He is not content with desiring to impress 
beholders with the idea of his being merely a respectable sort 
of person : he desires much more than this. They must take 
him, if not certainly for a lord, at least for some great per- 
sonage — for a — a — he does not himself, in fact, well know 
what — for a mysterious, indeterminate somebody, of myste- 
rious and indeterminate consequence. 

There are two or three points in which the equivocal gen- 
tleman displays a very remarkable degree of ingenuity. One 
of these consists in the dexterity with which he not only con- 
ceals defects of dress, but converts them into positive ele- 
gancies. Thus, if he have to button up for want of a clean 
shirt, he contrives, by the very smart way in which he does 
it, to make it appear not only to be matter of mere choice or 
fancy, but, in fact, by much the genteeler thing. 

But it is in the enacting of character that the equivocal 
gentleman particularly shines. 

Not having either the cash or tho credit necessary to en- 
able him to adapt his dress to his identity, he is compelled to 
adapt his identity to his dress. In other words, placing, for 
tho reason alluded to, little or no influence over the shape, 
fashion, or quality of his clothes, but being obliged to conform 
to circumstances in this matter to a most unpleasant extent — 
to wear, in short, whatever he can most conveniently get — 
he is driven to the expedient of adapting his character to the 
particular description of dress he may be wearing at the time. 
Thus, if it is a short coat, he probably enacts the country 
gentleman, or sporting character ; if a braided surtout, then 
he is a military man ; if he is driven to hide the deficiencies 
of his other garments by a cloak, he adds a cloth cap with 
tassels, frizzles up his whiskers, and comes forth a Polish 
count ; and .so on of other varieties of dress. 

In person the equivocal gentleman is stout and robust, 
his age somewhere about forty. He is bushy-whiskered, and 
affects a swaggering, bold, off-hand manner, talks large to 
waiters, and looks with edifying ferocity on every body. 

This rabidness of disposition on the part of the equivocal 
gentleman proceeds partly from his habit of attempting to 
bully the world into a high opinion of his consequence, and 
partly from the irritation produced by a constant dread that 
the world suspects the true state of his case. It is thus partly 
affected, partly real. 

Being always miserably short of funds, the equivocal gen- 
tleman is necessarily much circumscribed in his enjoyments ; 
and this is particularly unfortunate, for he has a very keen 
relish for the good things of this life. He likes good living, 
good drinking, good every thing ; but cruel fate has denied 
them to him, except in very limited quantities, and on very 
rare occasions. If he even gets them at all, it is by mere 
chance, mere casual accident. Occasionally it is by an effort 
of ingenuity, through which he has contrived, by some mys- 
terious means or other, to get possession of a little of the cir- 
culating medium. 

And pray, then, what ti the equivocal gentleman ? What 
is he in reality, and what does he do ? How does he support 
himself ? Why, friend, these questions are a vast deal easier 
put than answered. 

Just now, the equivocal gentleman is doing nothing — lite- 
rally and absolutely nothing. He was something or other at 
one time ; but at this moment, and for many years past, he 
has pursued no calling whatever. The equivocal gentleman, 
in short, is a gentleman of shifts and expedients. He has a 
little world of his own, in which he manoeuvres for a living. 
Being, rather respectably connected, his friends occasionally 
remit him small sums, and these god-sends, few and far be- 
tween, and his own ingenuity, are all he has to depend upon. 

The equivocal gentleman, notwithstanding the dashy ap- 
pearance he aims at, and the large style in which he speaks, 
is, we are sorry to say it, a bit of a rogue in grain, and a 
good deal of one in practice : he is, in short, somewhat of a 
scamp, partly from circumstances, and partly from the na- 
tural bent of his genius, which is ever urging him to take the 
shortest cuts towards the objects he desires to possess. He is, 
in truth, a sort of human bird of prey ; tailors, bootmakers, 



and lodging-house keepers, being his favourite quarries, and 
the class who, therefore, suffer most from his non-paying pro- 
pensities. On one or other of these he is ever and anon 
pouncing, and woe be to them if he once gets them within his 
clutches : he will leave his mark, be sure, if he does. 

The tailor, the bootmaker, and the lodging-house keeper, 
again, knowing that he is their natural enemy — and as well do 
they know him for this, as the small bird does the hawk — stand 
in great awe of him ; they have an instinctive dread of him, 
and put themselves in a posture of defence the moment they 
see him. 

Our equivocal gentleman, in truth, lives in a constant state 
of warfare similar to this with the whole world — not opon 
hostility, perhaps, but lurking, secret aversion. The world 
looks shyly and doubtfully on him, and he looks fiercely and 
angrily on the world in return. 

Amongst the two or three little foibles by which the equi- 
vocal gentleman is distinguished, is a rather urgent propen- 
sity to strong drink. He is, in fact, pretty considerably dis- 
sipated, as the florid or brick-red face on which his luxuriant 
whiskers vegetate, but too plainly indicates. He is not, in- 
deed, always drunk ; for his very limited command of means 
keeps him, on the whole, pretty sober ; but he gets drunk 
when he can, and no gentleman can do more, nor can more bo 
reasonably expected of him. 

The equivocal gentleman is a man of refined tastes, and 
hence it is that he patronizes the drama. He is a great play- 
goer. On such occasions he figures in the sixpenny gallery ; 
and here he has a difficult part to play, as difficult as any on 
the stage. He has to make it appear to the gods, who won- 
der to see so fine a gentleman amongst them, why he has come 
to such a place, and at the same time to parry the very na- 
tural conclusion, that it proceeds from a limited exchequer, 
which he must on no account permit to be presumed for a 
moment. 

The way he manages this very ticklish point is this :— he 
assumes a look at once dignified and supercilious, which look 
is meant to impress you with the belief that his being in the 
shilling gallery, which he generally enters at tho half-price, 
is a mere freak, a whim of one who could have gone to the 
boxes had he chosen — that he has come where he is, just to 
see what sort of a place it is, what effect the actors and the 
scenery have when seen from such a distance. 

To confirm this impression, the equivocal gentleman never 
sits down in the gallery : this would look like premeditated 
economy. He stands, therefore, during the whole time of the 
performance, and stands aloof, too, from the ragamuffin au. 
dience, with his arms folded on his breast, and an expression 
of awful majesty on his brow. 

Reader, do you know the equivocal gentleman now ? We 
are sure you do. That's he there 1 see — that odd-looking per- 
sonage with the battered drab hat, the flashy surtout, the 
shabby stock, the fashionable vest crossed by a German silver 
chain, the questionable small-clothes, and the large patch on 
his left boot. 



IRISH PROVERBS. 
The proverbs and moral sayings of a nation have always been 
considered to possess a remarkable interest, not only on ac- 
count of the practical wisdom embodied in them, but for the 
insight which to a great extent they afford into the peculiar 
character and habits of thought of the people to whom thev 
belong. Wisdom, it is true, is essentially the same in all 
countries, but the expression of it must vary according to 
the temperament and modes of thinking which are found to 
characterise the people of different nations; and hence tho 
proverbs of every people have been deemed worthy of preser- 
vation, as well for purposes of comparison as for their own 
intrinsic value. If, however, there be any nation the proverbs 
of which remain almost wholly unknown to the people of the 
British islands generally, it is the Irish, of whose popular say- 
ings no specimens have ever been given in an English dress, 
except a collection of about eighty, which were contributed to 
the first volume of the Dublin Penny Journal by our able and 
estimable friend Mr O'Donovan, who well observes, that " a 
perfect list of the proverbs of any people is, as it were, an in- 
dex to the national character, or the elements of the moral 
notions, customs, and manners of a people." A vast body of 
such characteristic popular wisdom still remains hidden in the 
obscurity of its original vernacular form, and we trust that 
we shall render our readers an acceptable service in present. 
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ing them from time to time with translated portions, accom- 
panied by the original Irish, which we are equally anxious to 
preserve. 

1. 

?e4pvp. rowe t)4 bujfibe rfjofi 

1Fe4]tix coiyi DA ■cttl cut!) "olije 

y>eA\i]i ■ce4c be^s jr ■ceAtjt) Iojtj 

1)4 TC4C rtjoji n be434i) bjt>. 

Gentleness is better than violent anger.. 

Compromising is better than going to law, 

A small house and a plentiful store 

Are better than a large house and little food. 

2. 
Jong's 5lojit 43 tie-4(i 
•co bejfi xn tieiiijcjoi) 4|i4 dejU 
•oe)t)e4t)t) -oujrje le b)ort)4-o slojjt 

§134)^641) T>01) CO)]t feji) 

Too much talkativeness in a man 
Brings his good sense into disrepute ; 
Because a man by a superfluity of words 
Only detracts from the force of truth. 

3. 
tj; v\ioirr)ete 4i) loc 4rj e4l4 
t)i Tj]to)tt)e , oe 4ti "c'cac 4 TUMI) 

t)J 'CJtOjnje'De 41) C40J14 4 l)0l41)i) 

'rm ■criojnje'ce 4T) cot4!)t) cj4tl 

The lake is not incumbered by the swan, 
The steed is not incumbered by its bridle, 
The sheep is not incumbered by its wool, 
Nor is the body incumbered by good sense. 

i. 

tr,7lir Slop: 5A& Viv- 
as 4 n)bjt> cuj'o 43«r rpnej* 
Se4]tb 3lo]i 4i) ce bjor low) 
bmiorcjosjT) x>o Ubjunn T« 
Sweet is the voice of every man 
Who possesses means and affluence ; 
But harsh is the voice of the indigent mam ; 
His language seems topsy-turvy. 

5. 

i)4C bU4i*e4jvn4 b)i> tja -040)00 4]i ui\ie&fo4.r6 loji) 
't4t) U4J3 "04 U0114-6 x>job 30 ti)e)r)jc T4i) lo 
rjj lu4)ce -cot) cjll 4t) piot^l ysuwicic -ocpeo)l 
04 4t) lU4jtfe4iv 3]t0)"6e 1)0 41) i)40jte4T) lejrjjb b)3 

0J3 
How much do people sorrow for their want of possessions, 
And the grave meanwhile filled with them often in the day 1 
Not sooner to the cemetery goes the emaciated invalid 
Than the robust and brave man, or the new-born infant. 



INTERESTING TRIAL. 
The following account of an extraordinary criminal trial 
which took place in Hertfordshire in the year 1628, we have 
extracted from Reilly's Dublin News Letter of the 16th of 
August 1740. It was published for the first time in London 
in the preceding year (1739) by Dr Rawlinson, who had dis- 
covered it among the papers of the eminent lawyer, Sir John 
Maynard, formerly one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal of England. 

" The ease, or rather history of a case, that happened in 
the county of Hertford, I thought good to report here, though 
it happened in the fourth year of King Charles the First, 
that the memory of it may not be lost by miscarriage of my 
papers, or otherwise. I wrote the evidence that was given, 
which I and others did hear ; and I wrote it exactly accord- 
ing to what was deposed at the trial, at the bar of the King's 
Bench, namely, 

Johan Norkott, wife of Arthur Norkott, being murdered, 
the question was, How she came by her death ? The coro- 
ner's inquest on view of the body, and depositions of Mary 
Norkott, John Okeman, and Agnes his wife, inclined to 
find Johan Norkott felo de se; for they informed the coro- 



ner and jury that she was found dead in her bed, the knife 
sticking in the floor, and her throat cut : That the night 
before she went to bed with her child, her husband being ab- 
sent, and that no other person after such time as she was 
gone to bed came into the house, the examinants lying in 
the outer room, and they must needs have seen or known if 
any stranger had come in. Whereupon the jury gave up to 
the coroner their verdict, that she was felo de se; but after- 
wards, upon rumouramong the neighbourhood, and their ob- 
servation of divers circumstances, which manifested that she 
did not, nor, according to those circumstances, could possibly 
murder herself, thereupon the jury, whose verdict was not 
yet drawn into form by the coroner, desired the coroner that 
the body, which was buried, might be taken up out of the 
grave, which the coroner assented to ; and thirty days after 
her death, she was taken up in the presence of the jury and 
a great number of the people : whereupon the jury changed 
their verdict. The persons being tried at Hertford assizes, 
were acquitted ; but so much against the evidence, that Judge 
Hervey let fall his opinion that it were better an appeal were 
brought, than so foul a murder escape unpunished. And 
Pascha 4 Car., they were tried on the appeal, which was 
brought by the young child, against his father, grandmother, 
and aunt, and her husband Okeman. And because the evi- 
dence was so strange, I took exact and particular notice, and 
it was as follows : — 

After the manner above mentioned related, an ancient 
and grave person, minister to the parish where the fact was 
committed (being sworn to give evidence according to cus- 
tom), deposed, that the body being taken up out of the grave 
thirty days after the party s death, and lying on the grass, 
and the four defendants present, they were required each of 
them to touch the dead body. Okeman's wife fell upon her 
knees, and prayed God to show a token of her innocency, or 
to some such purpose ; her very words I have forgot. The 
appellees did touch the dead body ; whereupon the brow of 
the dead, which was before a livid and carrion colour (that 
was the verbal expression interminis of the witness), began to 
have a dew or gentle sweat arise on it, which increased 
by degrees till the sweat ran down in drops on the face ; the 
brow turned and changed to a lively and fresh colour, and 
the dead opened one of her eyes and shut it again; and this 
opening of the eye was done three several times. She like- 
wise thrust out the ring or marriage finger three times, and 
pulled it in again, and the finger dropped blood from it on 
the grass. 

Sir Nicholas Hide, Chief Justice, seeming to doubt the evi- 
dence, asked the witness, Who saw this besides you ? 

Witness — I cannot swear what others saw ; but, my Lord, 
(said ho) I do believe the whole company saw it ; and if it 
had been thought a doubt, proof would nave been made of 
it, and many would have attested with me. 

Then the witness observing some admiration in the audi- 
tors, he spoke further. My Lord, I am minister of the 
parish, and have long known all the parties, but never had 
any occasion of displeasure against any of them, nor had to 
do with them, or they with me, but as I was minister. The 
thing was wonderful to me ; but I have no interest in the 
matter but as called upon to testify the truth I have done. 

This witness was a very reverend person, and, as I guessed, 
was about seventy years of age ; his testimony was delivered 
gravely and temperately, but to the great admiration of the 
auditory. Whereupon applying himself to the Chief Justice, 
he said : — 

My Lord, my brother, hero present, is minister of the next 
parish adjacent, and I am assured saw all done that I have 
affirmed. 

Therefore that person was also sworn to give evidence, 
and did depose in every point—to the sweating of the brow, 
the change of its colour, opening of the eye, and the thrice 
motion of the finger, and drawing it in again. Only the first 
witness added, that he himself dipped his finger in the blood 
which came from the dead body, to examine it, and he swore 
he believed it was blood. 

I conferred afterwards with Sir Edmund Powell, barrister- 
at-law, and others, who all concurred in the observation. For 
myself, if I were upon oath, I can depose that these depositions, 
especially of the first witness, are truly reported in substance. 

The other evidence was given against, the prisoners, namely, 
the grandmother of the plaintiff, and against Okeman and 
his wife ; that they confessed that they lay in the next rooni 
to the dead person that night, and that none came into the 



